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reckon Mm who explodes old error, as next in rank to him who discovers new truth." He declared that in his public addresses he had aimed to stir up his countrymen to think about certain themes of high importance; and then, half-apologetically, he added that the only use of controversy is that it "appeals to their love of fighting, and secures their attention,"
Nearly always in his addresses, and not infrequently even in his more leisurely, essays, there is a combative tone. This may be explained by the fact that Huxley had two objects in his mind when he was moved to public utterance. One was special to the topic in hand at the moment, a lobster or a piece of chalk or a liberal education; and the other was general and common to all his addresses and essays, since it was an aggressive desire to set forth the claims of science, to insist upon the necessity of increasing our acquaintance with Nature and of enlarging our knowledge of her laws. In pursuit of this more general object, Huxley knew that he was fighting against a deep-rooted intolerance with which he could not very well help being impatient.
It was perhaps partly because of his detestation of this slothful prejudice against the newer discoveries of science, likely to explode established superstitions, which led Huxley to defend Darwin and to lose no opportunity to declare and to emphasize the immense value of Darwin's illuminating explanation of the origin of species. In so doing he shared in the temporary obloquy bestowed upon Darwin, and in time also on Tyndall. They were all three insulted as if they had been criminals; and this is no'c surprising, since, as Lord Morley said in his book on Yol-